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glimpsed its smoke a little way upstream, saw no lake, bright
or dark, but came to the gate of a toll-bridge. The toll-
bridge man, who was rosy-cheeked and brown-haired like
our boy, was also most cheerful and merry and polite (toll-
men usually are); observing our G.B., he made smiling signs
and held out three shining lire in the palm of his hand to
show us what the toll was.
And then the magnificent river. We were not prepared for
that. One had always read of the Po, and thought of the Po,
known that the Po had a lot of mouths, drained a tremendous
extent of territory, and finally ended in the embrace of the
Adriatic; but we had not realized how it would look.
While xve were still gaping, Nicolette slid us off the bridge
and on to a magnificent dyke. It had steep grassy banks and
was at least forty or fifty feet above the river; a grand wide
road sailed along its top, which curved as the river curved.
We had done some triumphant motoring on the high deserts
of France, on mountain descents, or swinging along the
Corniches; but this was almost the most so. There below
one was the mighty river, deep, rapid, almost envenomed
in its vast rushing to the sea, its mood powerful, unchang-
ing, inimical to man; like a solid creature, forever streaming
past, yet never passing; and here we were, safe and high,
coursing along the top of things. . . .
There had been rains, I suppose the Po was in flood; what-
ever the cause, it was sufficiently impressive. We gazed down
upon the monster below us, and kept pace with its racings;
we seemed to drive faster and faster.
"Go it, Nicolette!" I cried, patting her; and Babs smiled
at me.
"Like it, A.B.?"
I did, but we could not race all the way. It was too charm-
ing. And interesting. Charming wild flowers grew upon the
dyke; and the river, for all its bodeful pace, was a noble,
full-hearted river, with no reefs of protruding gravel to mar
its look of mass, of swift and vast intention.
One could have watched it ... by the week.